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IV.— LUCAN AS HISTORICAL SOURCE FOR APPIAN. 

It does not increase our confidence in the conclusions of the 
recent " Quellenforschung " among the Germans to find each of 
no less than five authors claimed as the main or even the sole 
source of Dio Cassius in his history of the second Punic war. 1 So 
the attempt to limit Appian in an extensive portion of his Civil 
Wars exclusively to Asinius Pollio 2 is an unsuccessful one. Appian 
probably added to his main excerpt less material drawn from 
various sources than Plutarch did. He had no such keen literary 
appetite as Plutarch had. But even admitting the lowest estimate 
of his historical method, and ranking him as a " blundering com- 
piler," it can be shown that he was not wholly tied down even to 
so excellent an authority as Pollio. We may, perhaps, wish that 
he had been. His history would have been more valuable to us. 

A very trustworthy estimate of Appian's method is given by 
Hannak, Appianus und seine Quellen (Wien, 1869), p. 40. He 
concludes " dass Appianus eigentlich schon Vorhandenes uberar- 
beitete, dass er jederzeit eine Hauptquelle vor sich hatte, die er 
hochstens durch einzelne anderswoher entlehnte Daten erganzte 
. . . Zugleich macht sich nicht selten eine Fluchtigkeit geltend, 
die nicht defer in die Sache eindringt, sondern mit grosser Willkiir 
Thatsachen und Begebenheiten nach eigenem Ermessen sich 
zurecht legt. Nur in den rhetorischen Partien ist er zuweilen 
selbststandig," Just these features of Appian's method are well 
illustrated by what I am confident was his improvement of an 
item in Lucan's poetical account of the battle of Palaepharsalus. 

That Appian was acquainted with Lucan's Pharsalia is very 
probable on general grounds. The poem was famous, Appian 
was long a resident and magistrate at Rome, 3 and his contempo- 
rary, the rhetorical compiler Florus, has been shown 4 to be deeply 
indebted to Lucan as well as to Livy. The extent of Appian's 

1 H. Haupt, in Philol. 40, p. 140. 

8 P. Bailleu, Quomodo Appianus in bell. civ. lib. ii-v, usus sit Asinii Pol- 
lionis historiis (Gott. Diss. 1874), p. 25. 

3 Hannak, ibid., pp. 4-8. 

4 Westerburg, Rhein. Mus. 37, pp. 35-49 
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indebtedness to Lucan I reserve for fuller discussion elsewhere, 
and confine myself now to a consideration of the incident given by 
him and by him alone of the historians, in Bell. Civ. II 75 : 01 B' 

e'giovres (Caesar's forces from their camp) to reT^os rjpznrov jxera o-iora-ijs 
f5advTa.TT)s, Kai h rrjv rdcppov aiiro (Vfxiivwov. 

Of this Caesar says not a word, nor can any possible strategic 
motive be adduced which could have justified such a foolhardy 
departure from good Roman tactics and Caesar's universal prac- 
tice. The explanation which Dean Merivale gives of it, that in 
Caesar's eagerness to accept the proffered challenge he " ordered 
the works of his camp to be levelled for his battalions to deploy 
in line without obstruction and take up their ground instantane- 
ously " (Hist, of the Romans, II, p. 232), will not bear inspection. 
It was Pompey who had at last after many days (continentibus 
diebus, Caes. B. C. Ill 84, 2) reluctantly accepted Caesar's 
repeated challenges, and even then he did not advance toward 
Caesar's camp, but simply into the plain below his own (c. 85, 3), 
where he awaited Caesar's approach. There was nothing for 
Caesar to gain by breaking a passage out of his camp, and he was 
not so eager to fight his greatest battle, against double odds, as to 
neglect the ordinary routine precautions. Besides, if a word more 
can be necessary, it would have taken more time to demolish the 
walls of a Roman camp than for its occupants to march out of 
the ordinary gates and form in order of battle outside. 

The only other modern historian known to me who accepts this 
incident from Appian, is Drumann, Geschichte Roms, III, p. 509: 
"der Soldat," he says, in accounting for the command of Caesar to 
demolish the walls of the camp, " sollte seine eigene Schutzwehr 
sein." That is very poetical and romantic, but the great disasters 
at Dyrrhachium were not so far behind that Caesar could venture 
to call upon his veterans to fight in an unsoldierly way. They 
might so far have recqyered their old eagerness to meet the enemy 
as to refuse to wait for reenforcements (Plut. Caes. 43), but they 
must have met the enemy in the way to which they had been 
trained. 

Both Merivale and Drumann, while accepting this incident from 
Appian, fail to say anything about a sentence of Caesar's which 
almost directly denies it. In giving the number of his troops 
Caesar says (c. 89, 2) : cohortes VII ' castris praesidio reliquerat. 

1 Probably the correct reading for the II of the MSS. See Heller, Philol. 
19, p. 527, and the note ad loc. in the Kraner-Hofmann edition. 
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Surely, to dismantle a safely fortified camp, either in order to stimu- 
late soldiers to fight with the courage of despair, or in order to rush 
them out in full battle array against an enemy quietly waiting 
miles away, and then to garrison that camp with seven much 
needed cohorts, is too absurd generalship to be laid at the door of 
Caesar. 1 Even Froude resists the rhetorical and poetical seduction 
of this incident. 

Much of that which Appian alone hands down to us is felt to be 
totally untrustworthy, but in few cases can we prove the historian's 
worthlessness so clearly as in that of the incident under comment. 
Just before the fatal onset at Palaepharsalus, Lucan, in the pseudo- 
Homeric manner, puts a speech of 78 hexameters into the mouth 
of Caesar, and one of 40 into that of Pompey. Both speeches are 
artificial and rhetorical to the last degree. At the very climax of 
Caesar's speech, and after an appeal to his soldiers to trample on 
all ties of kin in the coming carnage, stands this passage (Phars. 
VII 326-333): 

" Sternite iam vallum, fossasque implete ruina, 
Exeat ut plenis acies non sparsa maniplis. 
Parcite ne castris ; vallo tendetis in illo, 
Unde acies peritura venit." Vix cuncta locuto 
(330) Caesare, quemque suum munus trahit, armaque raptim 
Sumpta, Ceresque viris ; capiunt praesagia belli ; 
Calcatisque ruunt castris ; stant ordine nullo, 
Arte ducis nulla ; permittunt omnia fatis. 

The whole speech of Caesar, ending in v. 329, is highly colored 
rhetorical poetry, and the commands Et primo ferri motu proster- 
nite mundum (v. 278), vultus gladio turbate verendos (v. 322), are no 
less unhistorical than the Sternite iam vallum. The actual speech 
we have from the very best authority, the one who made it, in 
Caes. B. C. Ill 85, 4 : Tunc Caesar apud suos, cum iam esset 
agmen in portis, " Differendum est," inquit, " iter in praesentia 
nobis, et de proelio cogitandum, sicut semper depoposcimus. 
Animo simus ad dimicandum parati ; non facile occasionem postea 
reperiemus." Nor is the contrast between the calm and simple 
speech which Caesar actually made and the swollen bombast which 
Lucan puts into his mouth any greater than that between the 
poet's description of what followed the speech (vv. 329-333) and 

1 Caesar uses both camps after the battle as if both were alike fortified 
(c- 97. 3)- 
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the soldier's. The poet has the army hurriedly take arms, food, 
and omens, tear down the walls of the camp and rush forth 
in no order and leaving everything to the fates. 1 The soldier 
simply says ; confestimque expeditas copias educit (c. 85, fin?) 
Who now can hold that among all the evident rhetorical embel- 
lishments of the poet, that of the demolition of the walls of the 
camp alone is based on fact ? 

Appian evidently thought so. He too, as rhetorical ornaments 
for his narrative, puts speeches into the mouths of Caesar and 
Pompey, just before the battle. These have more than one point 
of resemblance to the corresponding speeches in Lucan, but one 
which is very striking. At the close of Caesar's speech in Appian 

(B. C. II 74,7?«.) is this passage: npo 8f vdvrav, &>s av dSdr/v ifias 
e'ycuye <ov crvveridecrBe pepvTjptvovs re ml viKrpi ttuvtco? rj ddvarov alpovpevovs, 
Ka^Aere poL npotovres eVl rqv pafflv ra T€L\r] ra crcperepa avrcov kcu rfjv rdcppov 
£y)(a>cra.TZ, tva pr\hiv i\a>pev av prj Kparwpev, iSaxri 8 ffpas doradpevrovs oi 
Trokepioi, Kct\ crvvaxTiv on Ttpos dvdyKrjs icrriv rjpiv iv rots eKeivav crraBpfVcrai. 

This is plainly nothing more than the poet Lucan's rhetorical 
climax for his speech of Caesar, somewhat reduced to terms of 
prose. One reason for the command, i>s av dSdr/v . . . aipovpevovs, 
is Appian' s substitution for the Exeat ut plenis . . . maniplis of 
Lucan. The other, tva pt]8iv exa>pev • • ■ a-radpevcrai, is Appian's 

prose for Lucan's 

"vallo tendetis in illo, 
Unde acies peritura venit." 

The first reason is the one adopted by Drumann (see above p. 326). 
The reason which Merivale adopts (see p. 326) is that one of Lucan 
for which Appian substituted one of his own. 

Neither Lucan nor Drumann nor Merivale trouble themselves with 
the perfectly trustworthy statements of Caesar (see pp. 326 f.) that 
he left a large force to guard his camp, and occupied it again after 
the battle. For Lucan this is no fault. The poet is not expected 
either to write history or to make rhetorical embellishments 
correspond to facts. For Drumann and Merivale it is an 
inconsistency. Even Appian is more critical in this matter than 
either of them. Having borrowed Lucan's rhetorical ornament 
for Caesar's speech, he must, as a would-be historian, make his 
narrative of subsequent events accord with the speech, and so far 
as possible with the account of Caesar- Pollio. He therefore says 

1 Contrast Plut. Pomp. 68, fin. 
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at the close of Caesar's speech (II 75, inii.) : S piv Too-dde dna>v 

(pvXaKqv opa>s T<bv o~KJ]V<ov KaTe7re/A7re 8io~xlXlovs tovs izdvv yipovTas. 

The Spas recognizes the inconsistency of tearing down the fortifi- 
cations of the camp and then putting a garrison in it, and the tovs 
■n-dw yepovras is the first feature in Appian's attempt to make good 
the inconsistency. 

The garrison was composed, Appian means, of Caesar's oldest 
and weakest soldiers, 1 who could not do much service in the 
line of battle, and so were assigned the unimportant duty of 
guarding the defenceless camp. But surely these old soldiers, 
whose special abhorrence was the digging of entrenchments, 
would have been more serviceable to their general in a for- 
tified camp. Appian's disposition of them would have left them 
at the mercy of the enemy in a way most unlike Caesar. This 
Appian's own military sense recognizes when he makes Pompey 
give orders to the hordes of barbarian allies which he could not 
employ in his regular line of battle KVKXovo-dai tovs woXepiovs Kal 

Siaiceiv, 00-a 8vvaivT0 fiXdiTTovras, Kal to o-TparoireSov avrb Kaloapos 

AxapaKinTov bv 8iapwa£etv (c. 75, fin?) When, however, the 
Roman legions of Pompey were routed, these allies, according to 

Appian, KaTfnXrjao-oPTo Tr)v evTa£i.av, Kal ovr€ is Tas o-Krjvas tov Kaio-apos 
iroXpcov U7TO davparos, oXiymv airas Kal tx peo-j3vri p<av av&pav 
<j>v\ao-o-6vT(0v, Trcpibpapeiv, oire ti aXXo rj io-rans iddpftovv (c. J9,fin?) 

We surely are not at liberty to suppose that Caesar would have 
left such an attractive point of attack for Pompey's superfluous 
allies as seven cohorts of decrepit veterans in a dismantled camp, 
especially when there is nothing in Caesar's account of the battle 
to justify any such belief, but rather much to discredit it, and when 
the only authority for the absurdity is a rhetorical passage in a 
fictitious speech, attributed to Caesar by a sensational poet, and 
then misinterpreted and foolishly elaborated into an inconsistent 
and absurd narrative of facts by the blundering Appian. 

The second feature of Appian's attempt to make good the incon- 
sistency between Caesar's first dismantling his camp and then gar- 
risoning it may be found in the following incident. When Pompey 
saw this dismantling of Caesar's camp, Appian says (II 75, ad 

tmt.) : rjyovpivcov tivwv is <f>vyfjv avrois o-vo-K£va£eo-&ai., arvvUi tov ToXpr/- 
paTos, Kai eo-Tevt Ka6 avTov Sri ^u>povo-iv is x**P as fypiois, Xipov exovres, 

a^iov 6r\piav (bdppaKov, Now it was before Dyrrhachium that Caesar's 
1 Cf. Plut. Pomp. 66; Caes. 40; App. Bell. Civ. II 66. 
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army suffered from hunger. Here they were driven to make a 
kind of bread from dried and pulverized roots, and loaves of this 
bread they threw into Pompey's intrenchments, to show how use- 
less it was for their enemy to expect them to raise the siege for 
lack of supplies. Then it was that they were looked upon as wild 
beasts (Caes. B. C. Ill 48; Plut. Caes. 39). After his great defeat 
here, however, Caesar saw his error in trying to reduce an enemy 
so well provisioned as Pompey was, when he himself had such a 
meager commissariat. For this reason, among others, he trans- 
ferred the struggle into the fertile plain of Thessaly, where his 
army had abundant supplies (cf. Caes. B. C. Ill 47 ; 74, 3 ; 81, 3; 
84, 1). Whatever difficulties he labored under here, lack of sup- 
plies was not one of them. Nor does any other authority than 
Appian imply this, for the famous words of Caesar (Plut. Pomp. 
68 ; cf. App. B. C. II 73, ad init.) that the day had come when 
they would fight with men, and not with hunger and want, refer 
plainly to the last time his army had fought and the disastrous 
defeats at Dyrrhachium, not to their present condition. So the 
" ut monendis castris pluribusque adeundis locis commodiore re 
frumentaria uteretur" of Caes. B. C. Ill 85, 2, implies no actual 
want, but simply the necessity of bringing up supplies, instead of 
marching where they were. Appian has very plainly jumbled his 
notes or recollections, as he so often does, and transferred an inci- 
dent and a sentiment which are in place before Dyrrhachium, to 
Palaepharsalus. In this error Drumann (III, pp. 502 ff.) and 
Mommsen (IV, p. 496, Am. Ed.) have allowed themselves to 
follow him, so far, at least, as to magnify into pressing want what 
was simply a marked inferiority in Caesar's commissariat, as com- 
pared with Pompey's. 

Nemo sane crediderit, Appianum, cui ad opus suum conscri- 
bendum tanti scriptores optimae notae praesto essent, ad Luca- 
num poetam recurrisse. 1 This judgment has been shown, I think, 

to need at least a slight modification. 

B. Perrin. 

1 Wijnne, De fide et auctoritate Appiani, &c. (Groningae, 1855), p. 52. 



